THE TRUE PATRIOT

a graphic picture of French slavery under the old regime,
depicts the horrors of the Inquisition, referring his readers
for more bloody details to Philip van Limborch's uHistoria
Inquisitionis,'? and ends with a ringing appeal for action:
"Let us therefore unite in Associations; let us call forth
the old English spirit in this truly English cause; let
neither fear nor indolence prevail on one man to refuse
doing his duty in the defence of his country, against an in-
vader by whom his property, his family, his liberty, his life
and his religion are threatened with immediate destruc-
tion."

Within a month "A Serious Address" went into a second
edition, with some curtailments and the important addition
of "A Calm Address to all Parties in Religion, whether
Protestant or Catholic, on the Score of the Present Rebel-
lion ; being a brief and dispassionate Enquiry, whether the
Reign of the Pretender would be advantageous to the Civil
Interest and Commerce of Great Britain, supposing that
he was to succeed in his present Attempts, and allowing
that he afterwards would conduct himself according, to the
Principles of Honour and Honesty.'7 The conclusion was
that England, should the Pretender succeed, would become
a dependency of France, and so have to admit, for instance,
wines free of duty; that England would lose Cape Breton
and other possessions to France, that Gibraltar would go
to Spain as a debt of gratitude in return for aid to the
House of Stuart. " Suppose him good or ~bad, by principle
or disposition, we have nothing to expect from him, no
other prospect before us, but misery and ruin to us and
our posterity."

Along with the second edition of "A Serious Address,"
Fielding put out "A Dialogue between the Devil, the Pope,
and the Pretender,"* which is a bitter denunciation of the
Church of Rome. "Have I not," declares the Pope, "un-
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15 way of climax he draws
